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characterized by high ideals, the spirit of humanity, a strong faith in 
democracy and a high regard for justice, the equality of nations, and the 
right of peoples everywhere to govern themselves. Not the least sig- 
nificant features of his policy was in boldly cutting loose from the old 
policy of isolation from Europe and advocating the policy of interna- 
tional cooperation through the organization of a league to enforce peace. 

James W. Garner 

Foreign relations of the United States. By Henry Raymond Mussey and 
Stephen Pierce Duggan. [Proceedings of the academy of political 
science in the city of New York, volume VII, numbers 2 and 3] 
(New York: Academy of political science, Columbia university, 
1917. 460 p. $1.50) 

This publication consists of the addresses and discussions delivered at 
the national conference on foreign relations of the United States held at 
Long Beach, New York, May 28 to June 1, 1917, under the auspices of 
the Academy of political science with the cooperation of the American 
society of international law. The object of the conference, as stated in 
the report of the director, "was to create and diffuse what President 
Butler so happily phrased as the ' international mind, ' ' ' since ' ' a proper 
attitude towards the international situation upon the part of the Ameri- 
can people could come only as the result of a campaign of education, for 
it is generally admitted that because of our comparative isolation, even 
intelligent Americans were not properly informed upon the historical, 
political, and economic background of the great war raging in Europe." 

To this end, representatives of the leading newspapers and magazines, 
and societies devoted to the study of international relations, national 
policies, peace, and kindred subjects, were invited to attend. Repre- 
sentatives of various political parties, the leading universities, and sev- 
eral foreign states also participated. 

The speakers were evidently chosen with a view to representing all 
shades of opinion. Besides statesmen as Charles E. Hughes, Simeon E. 
Baldwin, and the diplomatic representatives at Washington of a number 
of states, and authorities on international law and diplomacy as Profes- 
sors John Bassett Moore and George Grafton Wilson, the program con- 
tained such names as Felix Adler, Hamilton Holt, Jane Addams, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, William English Walling, and Frederick C. Howe. 
The program committee clearly felt themselves tied to no propaganda or 
school of thought and as a result the actual diversity of opinion which 
exists on many questions of international relations was well brought out 
in the papers and discussions. Judged by the suggestive ideas developed, 
the stimulating discussion, and the wide publicity given through the 
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hearty cooperation accorded by the press, the conference attained its ob- 
ject. It is particularly fortunate at this time, that this valuable material 
should have been so promptly put in a form, conveniently arranged by 
topics, and made available by an adequate index. 

In accordance with the objects of the conference the papers attempt 
to present the various problems now before the world with sugges- 
tions for their solution. Their value is practical rather than historical 
or scientific. The volume is divided into four major sections dealing 
with the democratic ideal in world organization, future Pan American 
relations, future relations in the far east, and investments and conces- 
sions as causes of international conflict. Among the questions consid- 
ered are the league to enforce peace and methods of world organization, 
the problem of nationality, freedom of the seas, secret diplomacy, the 
Caribbean question, the Monroe Doctrine and Pan Americanism, the re- 
lations of the United States to China and Japan, the constitutional posi- 
tion of treaties in the United States, economic imperialism, and dollar 
diplomacy. 

While as was to be expected the papers differ greatly in value, the 
volume deserves careful study by all interested in the problems of con- 
structive statesmanship which beset the world. 

Quincy Wright 

Thirty-seven years of Holland- American relations, 1803-1840. By Peter 
Hoekstra. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans-Sevensma com- 
pany, 1916. 184 p. $1.00) 

This book opens with a short general introduction in which are sketched 
several different lines of connection between Holland and the North 
American continent during the past three centuries. The author takes 
occasion incidentally to point out that Dutch emigration to the American 
middle west in 1846 was begun by "Seceders (AFGESCIIEIDENEN) 
from the Established Church" and was, therefore, due to religious per- 
secution rather than to economic forces. The use of a word in capital 
letters does not prove the statement, but to do that is not the author's 
purpose; having afforded the reader some historical background, he de- 
votes the remainder of his study to international relations. 

In the years from 1803 to 1813 relations between Holland and the 
United States grew out of trade and navigation. Americans reaped 
considerable profit until Holland, virtually annexed to France, was sub- 
jected to the restrictions of Napoleon's continental system; thus French 
decrees and British orders in council practically ruined American trade 
with Holland. When Holland had regained its independence after the 
overthrow of Napoleon, the United States lost no time in demanding 



